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The Manufacturing Confectioner 





FRUIT FLAVORS 


Gums and Jellies 


are TEMPTING and DELICIOUS if a truly natural fruit effect 
is obtained. Conditions inherent in the process of manufacture 


have rendered this very difficult in the case of non-citrus fruits 
but it CAN be accomplished—and VERY SUCCESSFULLY. 


Our 


HARD CANDY FLAVORS | 















possess unique powers of resistance to high temperatures 
—imparting most delicious fresh fruit flavor effects in the } 
| finished candy. Their continued use by leading national | 
| advertisers constitutes the strongest recommendation we 
| can offer. 





FIFTY DIFFERENT FLAVORS | 
\ AVAILABLE, INCLUDING | 
| MANY DISTINCTIVE FRUIT, | 
FLORAL AND SPECIAL TYPES. 


I Send for Descriptive Circular 


| FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. | 


| 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO | 
| 118 W. Ohio St. 78-84 Beekman St. 93-95 Church St. | 
| 
| 
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‘‘A Flavor For Every Purpose’”’ 
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First Producers of 
Certified Colors 


‘ ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS — scientifically 
prepared to meet the needs of the highest 
% type of confectioners and for every purpose 3 

in the confectionery industry — particularly 
| for plastic and clear hard candy work. 











Uniformity 


Strength 








Purity 


Solubility 


Food Color Headquarters for Fifty Years 


THE FIRST HARMLESS FOOD 


Prue YEARS AGO WE PRODUCED 
COLORS used in the United States 


(after long study by ex- 
perts of their physiological 
effects—the first and only 
work of this kind ever 
undertaken on coal - tar 
colors), and after es- 
tablishing their harmless- 
ness for food, every batch 
was tested before being 
distributed. This was 30 
years before certified 
colors came into use, of 
which we were the FIRST 
PRODUCERS. We have 
never yet failed to prove 
any official wrong who 
claimed to find objection- 
able colors in our customer’s 
goods. No manufacturer ever 
suffered through the use of 
them. We were largely in- 


strumental in halting opposition of important 
officials when the present Food and Drug 
Act was before Congress, who would have 





COLORS FOR 
PLASTIC WORK 


Atlas Cert. Flew Rose 
Marseline Orange 
” “ Cc. D. M. Green 
Mauvine 

os “ $14 Brown 
and many others, which will pro- 


duce those beautiful and delicate 
shades of nature. 





forbidden all food coloring if they could. Extracts. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


11-13 East Illinois Street 
CHICAGO 





Established 1851 


Factory: 


537-555 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONFIDENCE 


The Progressive Manufacturer can only establish 
a quality product by using the best material; there 


are no ingredients in which 
confidence in the producer is 
so absolutely necessary or im- 
portant as in Colors and 
Flavors. Our 75 years of 
business experience is a guar- 
antee of quality products, and 
a sound basis for your confi- 
dence. 


GENUINE FRUIT 
EXTRACTS 


Our Genuine Fruit Extracts 
are not only so-called, but 
the product of the actual fruit 
whose name they bear. 

The production processes 
are by special apparatus and 
methods which retain and 
preserve all the finest and 
most delicate esters and 
aromas of the finest selected 
fully ripe fruit picked where 
ye most lucious of its kind 

grown. 


We shall ey ‘ona to have an order for 
pint samples and suggest our wonderful 
Genuine Fruit Strawberry and Raspberry 


83-93 Park Place 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 








EK LISTENED to Dr. Bun- 
desen’s address at the Con- 
vention with a sense of 
deep gratification. It was 
one of those precious mo- 
ments of sweet triumph—to know that we 
were no longer a voice crying in a wilder- 
ness—that here was the President of the 
American Public Health Association and a 
high municipal official, voicing the plea 
which we had so frequently directed upon 
deaf ears: ‘‘Candy for Health’s Sake!’’ 

In our editorials, ‘‘The Passing of an 
Inferiority Complex’’ (December, 1926), 
and ‘“‘The Reaction Against Dieting’’ 
(June, 1927), we made serious efforts to 
arouse the industry from its lethargy and 
to urge the advisability both of combatting 
the various adverse forms of propaganda, 
such as dieting, ete., and of capitalizing 
through every channel of our advertising 
on the numerous and little-appreciated 
health-giving properties of candy. Now 
Dr. Bundesen’s startling indictment of the 
confectioners’ lost opportunities and their 
ignorance of the dietetic worth of their 
own products! 

All the more forceful because of its de- 
tached viewpoint, and coming from a pub- 
lic health official who is far more inter- 
ested in building healthy bodies than in 
the prosperity of the candymaker, it should 
provide the dynamite necessary to pry us 
loose from ‘‘Our Inferiority Complex,’’ 
and even go so’far as to make it a pleasure 
as well.as a duty to contribute generously 
to the N. C. A.’s new educational advertis- 
ing campaign. 

But admirable as the new ‘‘Candy for 
Health’’ campaign should prove, alone it 
is not enough to overcome the Goliath of 
our past fifty years’ inertia. Every one 
of us needs to ‘‘get religion’’—to become 
personally converted to the truth of the 
idea—and to emphasize proudly in our in- 
dividual advertising, whether by box de- 
signs, labelling or actual advertisements, 


Dr. Bundesen Sums Up 


the vitamine content, the bone-building 
qualities, the energy value and other 
health-giving qualities of the particular 
candies we sell. 

To this end let us so far as_ possible 
adapt our lines, endowing them with those 
beneficent qualities which will boost the 
‘‘Candy for Health’’ idea along. There 
are undoubtedly a great many conscien- 
tious confectioners who not only do not 
know how their products rate in protein, 
calcium, vitamin content, etc., but who also 
are without the vaguest idea of where to 
go to get this information. However, 
there are many sources of aid ready to 
help them out in this emergency. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the State 
and municipal public health departments, 
the food and chemistry departments of the 
various universities and institutes, are 
usually quite willing to ascertain this data 
for you. 

The most important job which you can 
cut out for yourself is to find out all there 
is to know about the dietetic and health- 
giving qualities of the products which you 
are selling, and to proceed calmly and with 
the determination bred of conviction, to 
proclaim these virtues from the housetops, 
which is to say, in every single piece of 
packaging or advertising literature. 

As part of the campaign to awaken gen- 
eral interest in the healthful properties of 
candy, THe Manuracturine ConFECTIONER 
is having a series of articles prepared 
which will analyze the dietetic qualities of 
the different classes of raw material used 
in candy, and will present this data along 
with the opinions of leading physicians 
and dietitians on the virtues of the candies 
which contain them. 


SELL YOURSELF: 
THEN SELL OTHERS 
on 
“CANDY FOR YOUR HEALTH’S 
SAKE”’ 
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HORTLY after the close of the 

first candy exposition at Grand 

Central Palace last October, 

we expressed the opinion that 

future shows open to the gen- 

eral public would take hold better if the 

exhibits included a few more comprehen- 

sive demonstrations of how candy is made: 
“There is still another feature of candy shows 
which remains to be exploited by the candy industry 
as a whole. No better means has yet been found 
to defeat malicious anti-candy propaganda than by 
bringing potential candy-eaters face to face with 
actual demonstrations of wholesome candy manu- 
facture, with educational movies, or with lectures 
by prominent physicians and dietitians giving candy 
their verbal approval as the health and energy sweet. 
This educational phase was not sufficiently stressed 
at the exposition, nor were there enough exhibits of 

the practical and informative type.” 


Whether as a result of our suggestion 
or of similar promptings from other 
sources, the show management has evi- 
dently recognized the need of such exhibits 
and taken the necessary steps to supply 
them. According to a current press release 
from the Exposition’s Publicity Depart- 
ment, a number of pleasant surprises are 
in store for visitors to the Second Annual 
Exposition to be held at Grand Central 
Palace, October 1 to 6, 1928: 

“A considerable area has been engaged by this 
organization (the Confectioners’ and Ice Cream 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association of the State 
of New York) for a display which will form one 
of the Educational Features of the exposition. Here 
will be given a demonstration, by members of the 
Association, of ‘home made’ candy manufacture in 


A Seed That Bore Fruit 


which latest style utensils will be used. In an ad- 
joining section, and contrasted with these modern 
jacilities, the Association will show obsolete ma- 
chines and equipment, the collection of which is 
now in progress. Over each of these old and out- 
moded specimens will be a placard giving credit to 
the individual or firm who has loaned it to the Asso- 
ciation for exhibit purposes. 

“The exhibit will be supplemented in the booths 
of individual exhibitors, who will further demon- 
strate the peculiar advantages of the various types 
of machinery and cquipment, and the purity and 
wholesomeness of the ingredients employed in con- 
fection manufacture.” 

THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER iS 
happy that their suggestion has borne fruit 
and requests its readers to cooperate with 
the Exposition authorities in the matter of 
locating -and loaning obsolete pieces of 
machinery and equipment representative 
of the historical periods through which the 
industry has passed. 

Another development which gives prom- 
ise of a successful and businesslike show 
next October is the announcement that Mr. 
A. E. Giegengack, of printing and allied 
arts fame, will succeed Mr. Jay C. Gangel 
as president and manager of the Expo- 
sition. Mr. Gangel will be kept busy lin- 
ing up the exhibits. 

If Mr. Giegengack makes as much of a 
success of the second candy exposition as 
he did of the fourth annual Graphie Arts 
Exposition, which was also held at the 
Grand Central Palace last year, neither 
the Confectionery Industry nor the public 
will have cause to complain of not getting 
their money’s worth. 


All Right, Mr. Roorda, Let’s Go 


HE Cost Committee of the N. C. A., 

under the leadership of Mr. Roorda, 
has devised a Cost Manual which is a 
mighty fine piece of constructive work for 
the industry. An outline of the contents 
of this manual appears in this issue (page 
48). One of the interesting features of 
this report is the promise of a practical 
cost finding system designed especially 
for the general line manufacturers who 
must know accurately their costs on each 
individual item. 

A campaign to enlighten the manufac- 
turers regarding the weight of overhead, 
for instance, in individual item cost deter- 
mination would bring out some interesting 
information of great value to the industry 
at large. Depreciation, which is but a 


proportionate factor of ‘‘overhead,’’ is 
also slightly understood, we believe, as far 
as cost determination is concerned. We 
are anticipating with much interest the 
final report of the Depreciation Commit- 
tee under Mr. MecDonnell’s chairmanship. 
Further simplification of lines and a sound, 
sane schedule of prices will logically fol- 
low in the wake of the work of these com- 
mittees wherever the recommendations 
are intelligently applied. 

The Cost Manual is not quite ready for 
distribution as yet, but the committee is 
perfecting plans for rendering a cost ac- 
counting service, including provision for 
installation, which will no doubt prompt 
the hearty cooperation of every manufac- 
turer in the industry. 





A Chemist Asks 


What Is a Caramel 


BY SHERMAN WoopRow 


HE other day I asked a 
candymaker friend of 
mine, “Will, you've 
made a lot of caramels 

Eas in your time—tell me, 

just what is a caramel?” 

It would be difficult for me to 
forget the look of mingled astonish- 
ment and disgust with which he re- 
plied, “Do you mean to tell me that 
you've been working around candy 
factories for fifteen years without 
knowing what a caramel is? Aw, 
quit your kidding; you looked so 
blamed serious, for a minute I al- 
most thought you meant it.” 

“But I am serious, Will—quite 
serious. Exactly what is there about 
a caramel which makes it so differ- 
ent from other types of candy?” 

“Why, the fact that it’s made 
from caramel paste, of course.” 

My friend’s answer to this per- 
fectly simple (?) question was no 
wider of the mark than the answers 
given to me by at least a dozen 
other candymakers to whom I have 
put the same question. As a matter 
of fact, although I am a chemist 
and have spent quite a lot of time 
around candy factories studying the 
problem from both a practical and 
scientific viewpoint, I am none too 
sure that I know the answer to that 
question myself. 

But if there is any one point 
which my contacts on the subject 
have definitely established, it is that 
the average candymaker, entirely ir- 
respective of what he may or may 
not know about the mechanics of 
putting the batch together, lacks 
even the remotest conception of the 
actual chemical or physical structure 
of that important product which he 
chooses to call caramel. 











Safety in Fixed Formulas 

If he is a really good candymaker 
he most likely knows that certain 
fixed formulas can be more or less 
depended upon to produce certain 


results. But by the same token he 
will also realize that if he deviates 
from his standard, tried-and-tested 
formula in so much as one impor- 
tant particular (such as changing 
the source from which his milk 
solids are derived), he can no longer 
predict the result with any degree of 
confidence. So far as the practical 
fraternity is concerned, caramel is 
pretty much a Rule of Thumb prod- 
uct, and there is a great deal of 
work ahead of us if we are ever go- 
ing to succeed in putting it on a 
scientific basis along with such prod- 
ucts as fondant, marshmallow, and 
hard candy. 

The general average of caramel 
quality as it is encountered in the 
retail markets (and I refer particu- 
larly to undipped caramels, which 
must stand the brunt of time and 
adverse weather conditions without 


any insulating coat of chocolate), is 
certainly nothing much to brag 


about. That the difficulties in manu- 
facturing wrapped caramels of sat- 
isfactory stand-up quality are fairly 
universal is mutely attested by the 
scarcity of straight caramel num- 
bers on sale in the local markets. 
Elsewhere in these pages the su- 
perintendent of the M. C. Candy 
Clinic states that out of every five 
candy stores which he visited in 
quest of samples, three were with- 
out a caramel package of any de- 
scription. He was not able to find 
what he considers a really good 
wrapped caramel outside of one or 
two of the better chain stores mak- 
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—and Offers a Plausible 
Theory Regarding Its 
Basic Structure 


ing a specialty of them. Neverthe- 
less, most of us probably realize 
from personal experience that “full 
cream” wrapped caramels in vari- 
ous flavors can be made quite popu- 
lar. 

It was my experiences in this di- 
rection which started me on this in- 
vestigation to find out what is the 
matter with our caramels. | wanted 
to find out, possibly as a prelude to 
a more extensive research on my 
own part, just how much the average 
candymaker already knows about 
caramels, and just what it would be 
desirable for him to know in order 
to restore to the caramel some sem- 
blance of its lost glory. 


A Confusing Dual Role 


2 BEGIN with, the word 
“caramel” has two distinct 
meanings—first, burnt sugar (inci- 
dentally, the world’s chief source of 
brown color for food products) ; 
and second, that particular type of 
confection which is the subject of 
this paper. This double meaning 
has been the unfortunate cause of 
much confusion in the popular mind, 
the tendency being to associate car- 
amels with burnt or “caramelized” 
sugar. 

Just what comprises a caramel? 
The candy industry gives the name 
to a confection which owes its chief 
characteristics to the caramelization 
of some milk product used in its 
manufacture, and only partly to the 
cane sugar which cannot help but 
burn with the milk. 

Thus the predominating flavor of 
the caramel is that of slightly 
burned milk, and not sugar, as is 
commonly supposed. This flavor is 
in practice usually modified by the 
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addition of other flavors such as 
vanilla, chocolate, strawberry, cof- 
fee, and even licorice and other ex- 
otic flavors. 

The richness of the milk flavor 
depends both upon the amount of 
milk butterfat which the piece con- 
tains and upon the source from 
which it is obtained. Fresh sweet 
cream is generally recognized to be 
the best source available, although 
unfortunately so high in price as to 
encourage the employment of cheap- 
er sources in which this butterfat is 
more readily handled and _ stored. 
Consequently, where fresh cream is 
not available, or its use restricted by 
economic considerations, creamery 
butter and powdered cream are em- 
ployed with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

So much for richness of flavor. 
However, a large part of the cara- 
mel flavor is contributed by milk 
solids other than fat, and the final 
result is influenced as much by the 
source from which these are ob- 
tained as by the source of the en- 
richening fat. In practice these are 
derived from fresh milk, condensed 
milks of various kinds, powdered 
whole milks, and the popular inter- 
mediate product—caramel paste. 


What Makes Caramels Stand Up? 
HETHER the caramel is to be 
dipped ; sold uncoated, cut and 

wrapped; or used as a coating for 

some other type of center, it must 
possess one important property. It 
must stand up. It must retain over 
extended periods the shape and 
form given to it at the time it was 
made, and not collapse or sag when 
it is exposed to normal weather con- 
ditions. Since this is the property 
which appears to perplex candy- 
makers most, I frankly hope that 
this exposition of my own theories 
on the subject will start a discus- 
sion which will bring out something 
of value to research, or at least lead 

to a better understanding of this im- 

portant characteristic of the caramel. 

Suppose we examine the compo- 
sition of the caramel, and by proc- 
ess of elimination try to determine 
the source from which this peculiar 
hold-up property might be derived. 

Caramel is made up of milk prod- 

ucts, sugars, corn syrup, fats and 

flavoring materials. We may dis- 
regard flavoring materials at the 
outset, as the amounts in which they 
are present are too small to have 
any bearing on the situation one 
way or the other. 

Sugar and its break-down prod- 
uct, invert sugar, cannot retain the 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


amount of moisture which is pres- 
ent in the average caramel (10 to 
12%), and hold any given form 
alone. You will confirm this in your 
own mind when you remember how 
frequently you have seen caramels 
which contained a generous suffi- 
ciency of these ingredients com- 
mence to sag soon after they were 
made. 

Now as to corn syrup. Might it 
not be its colloidal constituent de.r- 
trin which enables caramels to stand 
up? There might be a genuine 
temptation to ascribe that property 
to this ingredient were it not for 
the fact that excellent caramels can 
be made without the use of any corn 
syrup whatever. The dextrin may 
assist in imparting “body” to the 
mass but it is obviously not the in- 
gredient which makes it stand up. 

lf we use a hard fat such as hy- 
drogenated peanut stearine or a 
high-melting cocoanut butter, it is 
possible to produce a caramel which 
will stand up successfully under 
fairly severe weather conditions. 
This is one way out of the difficulty, 
although where substantial amounts 
of these fats are used it is likely to 
be at the expense of palatability. 
But our original problem is still un- 
solved inasmuch as excellent stand- 


up properties can be imparted to 
caramels whose principal ingredients 
are milk products ind sugar. 

Thus the process of elimination 
ultimately brings us to a closer in- 
spection of the milk solids as the 
source of the unsuspected ingredient 
which is so vital to the caramel’s 
structure. Of the many useful com- 
ponents of whole milk, two give 
promise of being able to furnish the 
necessary backbone to this confec- 
tion. The first is albumen, and the 
second, casein. 

But milk albumen is only present 
in very small amounts and is coagu- 
lated and thus rendered ineffectual 
long before the temperature of 
caramelization is reached. And so, 
although like the dextrin of corn 
syrup, it may give “body,” it cannot 
have any great influence upon the 
cohesion of the caramel in its fin- 
ished form. 

Only the casein remains, and it is 
apparently this little considered 
jellying agent (at least so far as 
the confectionery industry is con- 
cerned) which performs the all- 
important job of holding the caramel 
together. 

Caramel as a Casein-gel 
ASEIN is perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the protein colloids. 





“If he deviates from the tried and tested formula in any important particular, he can 
no longer predict the result with any degree of confidence.” 
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WHAT IS A CARAMEL? 


on ~ 


MILK SOLIDS 


If you would satisfy yourself whether it is the caramelizing of sugar or of milk solids 
which gives caramel its characteristic flavor, make these simple tests (1) using all 
sugars (2) unsweetened milks. 


Volumes have been written about it, 
chiefly about its functions in cheese- 
making, and its many technical ap- 
plications all the way from paper 
sizing to button manufacture. But 
about its usefulness in candy, the 
technical -literature is strangely 
silent. 

While it is thought to be the cal- 
cium salt of a complicated protein 
acid, it is present in milk in col- 
loidal solution, being the emulsify- 
ing agent. which ‘holds the milk fat 
in its normal*state of suspension. 
Casein can be readily precipitated 
from this colloidal condition by the 
action of acids (as when milk sours 
and a curd is formed), and also by 
the action of an enzyme which is 
present in rennet. ; 

The action of heat alone does not 
coagulate casein (as it does albu- 
men) in cooking the milk product 
to produce a caramel, the casein 
probably remaining in its original 
colloidal state. Now when colloidal 
solutions are sufficiently concen- 
trated and then cooled (a condition 
analagous to producing a gum with 
starch), the colloid tends to form a 
solid jelly holding in suspension an 
appreciable amount of water. 

We can therefore picture a cara- 
mel as a casein jelly, thickened by 
the addition of sugars, dextrin, etc., 
and holding in an emulsified state, 
milk fat and any other fat which 
may be present. To the casein must 
be ascribed a double function—first, 
that of jellying agent for the entire 
mass, and second, emulsifying agent 
or protective colloid for the con- 
tained fats. 

Looking at the problem from this 
angle, it would seem that the prop- 
erty of casein which we might call 
its “jelly strength” determines the 





value of this ingredient in holding 
up the structure of the caramel. 

(The term “casein value” is here 
used to denote the ability of a milk 
product to furnish casein in suitable 
condition for caramel work. It is 
dependent not only upon the amount 
of casein which the milk product 
contains but also upon the form in 
which it is present.) 

Everyone is familiar with the fact 
that gelatine solutions of the same 
concentration may have vastly dif- 
ferent jelly strengths. The same is 
undoubtedly true of casein. Not 
only do the caseins of different milks 
vary in chemical composition (due 
to changes or differences in cattle 
feed, season of the year, condition 
of lactation, etc.), but in all likeli- 
hood these caseins vary also in 
physical properties just as do gela- 
tines derived ftom different sources. 

In the opinion of experienced 
candymakers, fresh, unsweetened, 







Pull yourself 
together, Bo. - 


Your casein’ 
out of gel. 







whole condensed milk imparts the 
highest stand-up quality of any milk 
product. It is considered far supe- 
rior to sweetened condensed of the 
usual 8% standard, and also to pow- 
dered milks, irrespective of the 
process by which they are made. 

Why this preference for fresh un- 

sweetened condensed ? Probably be- 

cause in this particular milk product 
the casein remains closest to its 
original colloidal state. 

A fairly safe rule for the caramel 
maker to follow would be to use 
only those milk products which have 
been made directly from whele, 
fresh milk of table quality. It is 
particularly important, where the 
product is to be the sole source of 
the jellying property, and not em- 
ployed merely as additional milk 
filler, to see that the proportions of 
the various milk constituents corre- 
spond to the proportions in which 
these constituents occur in normal 
whole milk. 

Why Unsweetened Condensed? 
HE USUAL barrelled variety 
of sweetened condensed milk 

need not necessarily lack the requi- 

site jellying properties, but it fre- 
quently does. Like the powdered 
milks, it has come to be regarded as 
an unprofitable by-product of the 
milk industry, to be considered only 
as a means of getting rid of sup- 
plies which are in excess of current 
demands from the fluid milk trade. 
Consequently, if there is milk that 
is a little bit old, high in acidity or 
impoverished in fat, it usually finds 
its way into the bulk condensed and 
powdered markets. Homogenizing, 
standardizing and neutralizing are 
resorted to to bring up the quality 
of the finished product, and thesé 


We may now imagine a caramel with a perfect “stand-up,” saying to its hapless brother 
of the kettle: “Pull yourself together, Bo, your casein’s out of gel!” 
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practices succeed very well up to the 
point where they are expected to 
furnish the main source of casein 
value for caramel manufacture. 

Considerable evidence has already 
been adduced that the jellying prop- 
erties of casein are greatly altered 
when subjected to great pressure, 
as in homogenizing, and even in 
high speed centrifuging, which is 
the method commonly employed for 
skimming. Competition in bulk con- 
densed milk is exceedingly keen, and 
since the normal concentrating of 
average test fluid milk would pro- 
duce a condensed milk with a but- 
terfat materially higher than 8%, 
the effect of the government stand- 
ard for whole sweetened condensed 
milk has been to encourage the par- 
tial skimming of the milk which is 
used for this purpose. Hence the 
significance of this reference to high 
speed centrifuging as the customary 
method of skimming. 

Fresh, unsweetened whole con- 
densed milk, on the other hand, is a 
perishable product in which there is 
not the same temptation to intro- 
duce substandard stocks. It con- 
tains, as a usual thing, the full 9.5 
to 10% butterfat characteristic of 
a genuine whole milk product. Its 
casein or “jellying’’ agent has not 
been thrown “out of kilter” by the 
skimming to which a majority of 
the sweetened condensed milks are 
subjected nor, as in the case of dried 
milks, has it been deprived of nearly 
all its moisture. 


On the Track of “Stand-up” 


Control 

URING recent years several 

products have appeared on the 
market which consist of dry col- 
loidal mixtures of casein with vege- 
table fats such as cocoanut, cotton- 
seed, etc. Certain of these com- 
pounds have been shown to possess 
remarkable properties for imparting 
jelly strength to caramels, largely 
because of the colloidal condition of 
the casein. They accomplish their 
task so well, in fact, that great care 
must be exercised to avoid using too 
much. Using more than is actually 
necessary has the effect of strength- 
ening the structure to the point of 
toughness. 

That such products as these have 
not made greater headway can gen- 
erally be attributed to the apathy 
and scientific indifference of the 
confectionery industry. The devel- 
opment of a colloidal solution of 
casein in cocoanut butter may 
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eventually prove to be as much of a 
step in the history of caramel as the 
application of gelatine was to 
marshmallow. As a scientific ac- 
complishment, it has hardly met 
with the consideration which it de- 
serves. ; 

There is room for a great deal of 
research in this field to determine 
the most practical and economical 
methods of preserving and utilizing 
the jellying power of casein. Cara- 
mels should be taken out of the 
realm of guesswork. Their stand- 


The same considerations which gov- 
ern the use of fats in coatings con- 
trol their use in caramels also. We 
need a fat with a melting point high 
enough to resist ordinary summer 
temperatures but lower than body 
temperature. 

As nearly as possible, the soften- 
ing point of this fat should coincide 
with its melting point, signifying its 
comparative freedom from abjec- 
tionable low-melting oils. Fats of 
this description are commercially 
available at fairly low cost and go a 





The electric oven is the chemist’s chief reliance in testing caramels for stand-up 
quality. 


ing up properties should be further 
investigated and controlled. Pos- 
sibly the finished product might be 
made to contain more moisture and 
become even more palatable thereby. 
It is well worth working on. 
Fat’s Secondary Function 

E COME finally to the sec- 

ondary function of fat in 
caramels. Fat not only contributes 
to the richness of the caramel flavor 
but performs the function of a lu- 
bricant as well. It is what enables 
us to chew a caramel without hav- 
ing it stick to the teeth in the cus- 
tomary exasperating manner. It 
also makes it easier to cut caramel 
by machine. To be suitable for use 
in caramels this fat must possess 
the proper melting point. Just any 
fat will not do. 

If its melting point is too low it 
will separate from the caramel on a 
hot day. If it is too high, the fat 
will refuse to melt in the mouth 
readily and remain as a pasty, un- 
palatable residue after the main 
body of the caramel has dissolved. 
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long way toward solving the fat 
problem in caramels. 

The kind of sugar used in caramel 
work is chiefly determined by cost. 
For very high-priced caramels, 
honey or invert may be employed in 
combination with cane. For me- 
dium and low-priced caramels, corn 
syrup is generally used. It would 
be difficult to produce a satisfactory 
caramel using cane sugar alone, in- 
asmuch as the protective action of 
the casein is insufficient to prevent 
graining. Consequently it is neces- 
sary to have some other agent pres- 
ent, such as an invert or the dextrin 
in corn syrup, to perform this im- 
portant function. 

I have enjoyed writing this little 
exposition of my own pet theories 
with respect to caramels, and if I 
have offended anybody else’s favor- 
ites in so doing, I am sure The 
Manufacturing Confectioner will be 
glad to give them the floor so that 
they may bring these ideas into the 
open for the general benefit of the 
industry. 
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in standardizing our Caramel and Coating Batches? 





Prof. B. I. Masurovsky, eminent dairy 
specialist, describes the time-saving 


features of 


THE LIGATURE METHOD 


for standardizing milk coatings, caramels, etc. 


(Continued from the June Issue) 


In the June issue methods were given 
for computing a batch of sweet chocolate 
coating and also a simple formula for an 
ordinary milk chocolate coating. At this 
time we will present the application of the 
ligature method to standardizing milk 
chocolate formulas of a more difficult na- 
ture. Precisely the same principle may be 
applied to standardizing either the fat, 
sugars or milk solids content of compli- 
cated caramel formulas. 

Problem I 


Prepare a milk chocolate coating of the 
following composition: Sugar, 40%; total 
fat, 40%; other solids, 20%. 

Given—Butter oil testing 100% butter 
fat; chocolate liquor containing 50% fat; 
cocoa butter testing 100% fat; skim milk 
powder, and sugar. 

SOLUTION 

Step I—Find the quantity of sugar to 
be used per 100 lbs. of milk chocolate coat- 
ing. 

According to the composition given 
above the percentage of sugar is 40; there- 
fore, the amount of sugar used per 100 lbs. 
is 40 lbs. 

Step II.—Assuming that 10 lbs. of milk 
solids-not-fat are to be derived from 10 lbs. 
of skim milk powder, calculate the balance 





of the batch by weight. 
100 — (40 plus 10) = 50 lbs. 

Step III_—Figure out the percentage of 
fat in the remaining 50 lbs. of ingredients 
if the amount of fat therein is 40 lbs. 

40 « 100 
— 80% fat. 
50 

Step IV.—Estimate the relation of choc- 
olate liquor to cocoa butter and to butter 
oil. 

Use two rectangles as follows: 


























Butter oil 100° 30 parts of butter oil 
he 
80% 
rs S 
Chocolate liquor 50% 20 parts of chocolate Liquor 
Cocoa butter 100 30 parts of cocoa butter 
80% 
~ 
Chocolate liquor 50 20 parts of chocolate Liquoe 











In other words, for every 20 plus 20, or 
40 parts of chocolate liquor, take 30 parts 
of butter oil and 30 parts of cocoa butter. 

Step V.—Determine the actual weight of 
each of the ingredients which make up the 
50 lbs. balance of mixture: 


(a) 40 plus 30 plus 30 = 100 parts. 

(b) 50 Ibs. = 100 parts = 0.5 lbs. per part. 
(c) Chocolate liquor 40 X< 0.5 = 20 Ibs. 
(d) Butter oil 30 < 0.5 = 15 lbs. 

(e) Cocoa Butter 30 X 0.5 = 15 Ibs. 


Cueck—Tabulate as follows: 


Other 
Sugar Fat Solids 


lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
40 Ibs. of sugar............ 40 ca at 
15 Ibs. of butter oil........ . 15 


15 lbs. of cocoa butter..... As 15 ap 
10 lbs. of skim milk hon ‘a a 10 
20 lbs. of chocolate liquor.. .. 10 10 


100 Ibs. of milk chocolate... 40 40 20 
Nore.—If it is required to manufacture 
600 lbs. of the given chocolate coating sim- 
ply multiply the amounts of the respective 
ingredients by 6, ete. 
Problem II 

Calculate the formula for a milk choco- 
late coating which will contain: Sugar, 
40%; total fat, 40%; other solids, 20%. 

Given—Sugar; whole milk powder test- 
ing 27% butter fat;.chocolate liquor test- 
ing 48% fat; cocoa butter, 100% fat. 

SOLUTION 

Step I—How much sugar is required per 
100-pound batch? 

Since the composition calls for 40% 
sugar, the amount of sugar per 100 lbs. is 
40 Ibs. 

Step II—Compute the remaining part 
of a 100-pound batch: 

100 — 40 = 60 lbs. 

Step I11.—What is the percentage of fat 
in the remaining 60 lbs. of ingredients if 
they contain 40 lbs. of fat? 

40 « 100 
—_—— = 66.6% fat. 
60 

Step IV.—Standardize your whole milk 
powder with chocolate liquor and cocoa 
butter im accordance with the ligature 
method. . 

Draw two rectangles in the following 
manner: 
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Whale milk powder 27 33:4 parts of whole milk powder 
66.6% 
*é 
Cocoa butter 100% 396 parts of cocoa butter 
Chocolate liquor 48% 354 parts of chocolate liqur 
66.6% 
Va 
Cocoa butter 100% parts of cocoa butter 


Which is to say, that for every 33.4 parts 
of whole milk powder you take 39.6 plus 
18.6, or 58.2 parts of butter (cocoa) and 
33.4 parts of chocolate liquor. 

Step V.—Find the relation between 
whole milk powder, cocoa butter and choc- 
olate liquor and their amounts per 100 lbs. 
of milk chocolate coating: 


A. Whole milk powder.... 33.4 parts 
Cocoa butter ......... 58.2 parts 
Chocolate liquor....... 33.4 parts 


MEY sv thlitk atone deur 125.0 parts 
weet weigh sixty pounds (60), i. ¢., each part weighs 
60 + 0.48 Ibs. 


125 = 
B. Whole milk powder... 33.4 X 0.48 = 16,032 lbs. 


Cocoa butter ......... 58.2 X 0.48 = 27.936 Ibs. 
Chocolate liquor ...... 33.4 X 0.48 = 16.032 Ibs. 
Cueck—T'abulate as follows: 
Other 
Sugar Fat Solids 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
| Ree 40 e sa 
16 Ibs. whole milk powder. .. 4.3 11.7 
28 lbs. cocoa butter....... - 28.0 4 
16 lbs. chocolate liquor.... .. 7.7 8.3 
100 lbs. milk chocolate...... 40 40.0 20.0 


It is very important to arrange the 
known percentages of the given materialson 
the diagrammatic rectangle in such a way 
that one of the percentages is greater than 
the desired result which you have placed 
in the center of the rectangle, while the 
other known percentage is smaller than the 
percentage placed in the center of the rect- 
angle. 








In this series by Dr. Masurovsky, the juggling of many ingredients is 
made easy by the application of a simple arithmetical principle— 
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GREER Wire Belt 


Greer Wire Belt is made 
in our own plant out of the 
very best wire. Standard 
belts in 16-in., 24-in., and 
32-in. widths, fit any Coater 
or Enrober. 

Any length of belt fur- 
nished as requested. 

Wire belts are expensive. 
Why not buy the best? 














™ i. : . 
GREER Automatic Plaque T\ ( 
Where floor space is at a premium the Gr). p 

machine is the ideal means of overcoming thigo, 
machine and are automatically transferred to,o}j, 

ing and Cooling machine operate continuousl), jn¢ 

ing machine is only 24 feet long yet is equivyne! 


HENDERSON 
Crystal Rack 


The Henderson Crystal Rack is the solution to 
the Crystallizing problem. 

Produces 600 pounds of high grade goods per 
batch. Two batches per day. 

Most compact, sanitary, economical, and labor 
saving method of making crystallized work. 


PATENTED ~ 


The Gihc 


The Greet} ne] 
awkward aif } pst 
uniform resubl) ¢h, 
room. Patent ¢¢ 
be connected tof ( 





GREER Qui C 

PATENTED “~ - ° ° The surprising 4 Cay 

iK » is its cooling capildy 

GREER Chocolate Cooling Machine _ és its cooling caphine 

F The Greer Chocolate Cooling Machine is recognized as the best and the water. It uSater 

or : snoli eal apie ; are obtainable ompjap 
most modern means of cooling any solid moulded chocolate. The stand- 

Bars and afd machine has a capacity of 2500 pounds per hour and yet occupies W { ( 

Ten Pound a space only 5% feet x 28 feet. “ * fi 

tht . : , ; F F Manufacturers of 4 Ma 

Cakes Moulds of any size can be used in this machine. Warming tunnels. 


are supplied to warm and return empty moulds to moulding room. 119-137 Winds C 
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GREER Perfected _ Finn” 
Chocolate Melting Kettle 


The Greer Perfected Melting 
Kettles are the latest, most 
sanitary and efficient type of 


Melter. The use of Greer 
Kettles insures a uniform 
coating. 


Outside surface is polished. 
No paint to crack off. Remov- 
able bearings throughout. 

Made in 150, 300, 500, 1000 
and 2000 pound sizes. 


Opening — 


PATENTED 


ue T| Cooling Machine 


m the Gr}. Plaque Transfer Cooling 
coming thiGoods are fed thru C oating 
sferred to cooling machine. The Coat- 
ae ) intermittent motion. Cool- 
is equiv. ‘ a ’ 
I4%nnel 90 ft. long. GREER Coater 
The Greer Coatet produces a re- 
markable amount of coated goods, and 
yet maintains the highest of quality. 
Simplicity has been achieved at last in 
a coating machine. In operation it is 
- practically noiseless—a noiseless type 
of blower and drive being used. Vari- 
h GE r able Speed Transmission—NOT STEP 
e oling ‘Tunnel GEARS—provides any desired speed. 
Phe Greet} nel is a complete cooling Unit in Itself. There are no 
‘ward aif }nstalled. Provides even temperature and therefore 
orm resuli thoroughly insulated so can be used even in a warm 
n. Patent conveying belt insures much longer life for belts. Can 
‘onnected tof Coater or Enrober. 


Without Bunker Room 











EER Qui Candy Slab For Bars and 
surprising f Candy Cooling Slab 

a tue to the unusually Ten Pound 

it method MWuylating and draining PATENTED 

iter. It USater, These features Cakes 





tainable omfja}, 


W. ( COMPANY GREER Chocolate Cooling Machine 


cturers of 4 Machinery That Pays Dividends This machine is the same as that illustrated on opposite page except for Bunker 
Room. With this type cold air is supplied from coils located in some other part 
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candy industry. 
tive candies. 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 
Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 
This month it is fudge and caramels; next month it will be hard candies. 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market, so that any one of these 


samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions 


J 


of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Fudges and Caramels 


Following is my confidential report on 15 samples of caramels and 


fudges purchased at retail in Boston, Chicago and New York City. 


Coated Caramels 


SAMPLE BB—9 


(From Sherman Hotel, Chicago) 
How sold: 2% ozs.—ldc 
Container: Folding box 


Coating: Milk chocolate 
Flavor of coating—good 
Color of coating—good 
Dipping—good 





Caramel: Flavor—vanilla; good 
Texture—excellent 

Remarks: Outstanding in its class. 
This is a first rate package of 
dipped caramels and should enjoy 
a good sale. 


SAMPLE OD—9 


How sold: 3 ozs.—l0c 
Container: Glassine bag 
Coating: Milk chocolate 
Flavor of coating—very 
tasting 
Color of coating—poor 
Dipping—carefully dane 


cheap 


Caramel: Flavor—vanilla; tasted as 
though made from an inferior qual- 
ity of caramel paste. 
Texture—good 


Remarks: This candy was on sale in 
a drug chain usually looked to for 


a better quality of product. It was 
of poor quality all around and the 
seller need not be surprised if no 
one is tempted to buy a second 
bag. 
SAMPLE BR'—0 (Chicago) 
How sold: 1 lb. box—T70c 
Container: Folding box 
Coating: Milk chocolate 
Flavor of coating—very poor, as 
though coating had been scorched 
Color of coating—fair; color too 
light 
Dipping—fair 
Caramel: Flavor—vanilla; good 
Color—good 
Texture—good 
Remarks: Suggest that a better grade 
of milk coating be purchased, as 
the present coating spoils an other- 
wise good package of caramels. 





SAMPLE BR*—9 (Chicago) 
How sold: 1 lb. box—v70c 
Container: Folding box 
Coating: Iced coating—very hard and 
dry 
Caramel: Flavor—very poor 
Color—very dark; looked as though 
scrap were used 
Texture—hard to chew; stuck to 
teeth 
Remarks: A poor piece of candy to 
sell at 70c Ib. 


Uncoated Caramels 


SAMPLE BFP—®* (New York) 
How sold: lic package 


Container: Plain chipboard box; cheap 
looking; no liner 


Wrappers: Heavy waxed 

Size: Approximately 52 caramels to 
the poun 

Flavors: All vanilla 





Color: Good 

Taste: Poor, as if made from cheap 
grade of caramel paste, although 
more likely made from off-grade 
condensed milk 

Texture: Very tough 

Remarks: By reason of its low price, 
this package enjoys a wide sale in 
spite of its mediocre quality. 
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SAMPLE LC—9 (New York) 


Hew sold: ic package 

Container: Laid on chipboard bottom 
and wrapped in cellophane; no box 

Wrappers: Very heavy waxed, but 
not of a good white color 


Size: Approximately 50 caramels to 
the pound 


Flavors: Assorted 

Taste: Chocolate—burnt taste; va- 
nilla—no flavor at all. The cara- 
mel paste used is of fair quality 
for this class of goods 

Texture: Fair 

Remarks: Should general experience 
prove that wrapped caramels will 
stand up satisfactorily when pack- 
aged in this manner, we may ex- 
pect to see many more of these 
“open face’ caramel packages on 
the market. 

SAMPLE R—9 (New York) 

How sold: ic package 

Container: Same as LC—9; chipboard 
bottom and cellophane wrap 

Wrappers: Very heavy waxed; color 
of paper, fair 

Size: Approx. 45 caramels per Ib. 

Flavors: Assorted 

Taste: Fair; all had strong, character- 
istic caramel paste taste 

Texture: Vanilla grained; other va- 
rieties of good texture 


SAMPLE K—9 (New York) 
How sold: In bulk—60c Ib. 
Wrappers: Light waxed 
Size: About 45 caramels per Ib. 
Flavors: Assorted 


Taste: Fair. Strawberry very strong 
and of poor quality 


Texture: Very good 

SAMPLE BR\-9 (Chicago) 
How sold: 1 1b.—29c 
Color: Very dark 
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Taste: Fair; had strong, characteristic 





Flavor: Plain vanilla 


teeth 


taste of cheap caramel paste 


SAMPLE BR'—9 


cocoanut caramel R 


Texture: Fair; stuck to the _ teeth 

when eaten 
SAMPLE BR‘—9 (Chicago) Variety: Rolled 
nougat 


7 b.—29c . 
How sold: 1 1 . Caramel! portion: 


Variety: Assorted nougat caramels Flavor—very bad 
Texture—very 


Container: Folding box 


Nougat portion: 
Caramel portion: Poor taste; cheap- 


est kind of flavor used 
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Texture of piece: Fair, but stuck to ra was memmreeee = 


How sold: 1 lb.—29c 


Color—good 


tough 


Texture—very 


Ay Om ts 
By APeomran aP 


THE CANCY CLINIC 


NEW YORK City 


(Chicago) 


Select milk products with 
care; Use 8 lbs. of hard butter 
to’ the 100 to prevent dental 
mishaps; and Omit scrap. 


tough 


Flavor—slightly sour 


Remarks: This type of candy does the 


Nougat portion: Sour taste; contained 


industry no end of harm. It is not 


SUPERINTENDENT 


raisins fit to eat at any price. 


What’s the Matter With Wrapped Caramels? 


RAPPED caramels seem to have become 

a ‘‘back number’’ in the candy business. 
Three out of every five of the stores which I vis- 
ited in search of samples did not carry any. 
They explained that they have few or no calls 
for wrapped caramels and, consequently, have 
never taken the trouble to stock them. 

One of the reasons for this situation is very 
plain to see. All of the uncoated caramels ex- 
amined were of poor to mediocre quality, cer- 
tainly nothing for a high class retail store to 


sell. Yet some of the better wholesale houses 
might work up a nice business with wrapped 
caramels in quarter- and half-pound boxes, pro- 
vided the caramels are made right and _ not 
stinted on the raw materials. A good caramel 
can easily be made to sell for 70e or 80¢ per 
pound. But, like fudge, it has become a dump- 
ing ground for stale milk products and the fac- 
tory scrap, with the result that reconverting 
the disillusioned customers is likely to be a 
long, uphill fight. 


Fudges 


SAMPLE SP—9 (Chicago) SAMPLE XX—® (Boston) Color: Too light; did not look like 
Variety: Chocolate pecan fudge chocolate fudge 
Variety: Chocolate nut fudge Gatiene Good Ghecolate csler Nuts: None 
Color: Good Nuts: Of good quality, but pieces only Flavor: Very poor; no flavor of choc- 


Nuts: Filberts, almonds and peanuts. 
The nuts were mostly soft, conse- Flaver: Burnt 


quently, did not taste good character whatever. No doubt a 
powder was used to 


cheap cocoa 


topped, none mixed through fudge 


olate, but possessed a distinct car- 
amel paste character 

Texture: Characteristic of a grained, 
old-fashioned fudge; fairly soft and 


No chocolate 


Flavor: Very poor. Very little choco- give chocolate color a trifle gummy 
late used (if any). Tasted as Texture: Fair: semi-soft grained _K : 
though the chief flavoring ingredi- fudge AMPLE KR—® (Chicago) 
ll a . a Po Pee Remarks: Not to the customary Variety: Chocolate fudge 
cones retail standards of quality. In fact, Nuts: None 
Texture: Tough and dry apart from texture, this fudge is Flavor: Tasted as though a Dutch 


of about the same quality as Sam- cocoa of 


Remarks: This fudge was undoubt- 
edly made of “scrap.” It would 
not rate as even a “fair” quality 


ple SP—9. 


of retail fudge. Variety: Chocolate 


poor quality were used; 
also had a strong caramel paste 


SAMPLE WO—9 (Chicage) character 
fudge Texture: Fairly soft, but gummy 


What About Fudge? 


LL of the fudge samples were purchased 


in chain stores, several of them coming 


from stores of the 5c and 10¢ species. 
It is evident from the prices at which most 
goods of this character are sold that we cannot 
reasonably expect too much of this class of 
candy. The general practice seems to be to 
‘‘eut the pattern to fit the cloth,’’ and there is 
no doubt in my mind but that the 
houses making this fudge are quite 
capable of turning out a superior 
product if they thought the price war- 
ranted. 
In any event, fudge, as it is at pres- 





ent constituted has no place in the general 
wholesale line. It is still too highly perishable 
to be handled with any degree of safety and 
must command a fairly good price, say 60¢ to 
70e lb., before a satisfactory piece can be turned 
out. This class of candy is the rightful prov- 
ince of the retail trade and can be handled by 
small retail stores with considerable success. 
On the other hand, most of the chains 
require fudge to round out their candy 
lines, consequently, the wholesaler has 
to make a certain amount of it, re- 
gardless of quality or how he is fitted 
to turn it out. 





The Clinic Superintendent 
gives a few pointers on 


The Art of Making Caramels 


HE samples of wrapped caramels which I 

had oceasion to examine for the M. C. Clinic 
were not good caramels. The truth is that a 
good caramel cannot be expected at the prices 
at which these goods were sold. Outside of the 
product of one large dairy company, there is 
hardly anything in the way of a wholesale pack- 
age of wrapped caramels on sale in the retail 
stores. There are a few 5c sellers, of course, 
but I mean packages containing 14 lb. or over. 
There is a good field for a 14 or % lb. package 
of properly made caramels, and I am surprised 
that some of the better wholesale houses have 
not gone into it. 


Code-Dating and Turnover 

Where caramels are turned out for the whole- 
sale trade, care should be taken to see that the 
goods are turned over at least once a month in 
summer and every two months during the win- 
ter. Code-dating of packages can be employed 
to great advantage by insuring a reasonable 
freshness of the product upon delivery to the 
consumer. 

I have frequently been asked, ‘‘ What is the 
proper proportion of invert sugar to cane sugar 
or corn syrup to cane sugar to use in making 
wrapped caramels?’’ The answer is equal pro- 
portions of each. Personally, | prefer to use 
corn syrup and sugar and no invert sugar in 
making wrapped caramels. Where the proper 
amounts of milk solids are also used, corn syrup 
and sugar will make a caramel that will stand 
up and not grain or ‘‘fudge’’ on the surface as 
quickly as though invert were used. I have also 
found that the use of a small amount of pure 
beeswax will materially aid in preventing this 
surface grain or ‘‘fudging.’’ 

(Use 1 lb. pure beeswax to every 125 lbs. of 
stock; put in the batch before it boils.) 

Corn syrup will not toughen a caramel, pro- 
vided the correct amounts of fats and milk 
solids are used. In cooking caramels of this 
kind, the cooking should not be stopped at any 
time until the batch is finished. Stopping the 
boil toughens the caramel. Except where you 
are using a product that is already partly man- 
ufactured into caramel, such as caramel paste, 
the complete batch should be put in the kettle 
at the start and the boil continued without 
interruption to the finish. Adding cream or 
other ingredients from time to time while the 
batch is cooking has a tendency to ‘‘break the 
grain,’’ causing the caramels to become dry or 


i 


b 


show ‘‘fudge’’ on the surface within a short 


time. 
A Word About Caramel Pastes 

Caramel paste being an intermediate, or 
semi-manufactured product, should not be in- 
troduced into the batch until it is about three- 
quarters finished. As you add it, be sure to 
keep the batch moving all the time. 

The kettle should have a double beater with 
scrapers on the sides; the kettle should not be 
run too fast. As soon as the batch is cooked, 
remove it from the kettle, i. e., remove the en- 
tire batch, not just part of it at a time. If only 
part is removed, the balance of the batch is 
likely to become burned or scorched. The con- 
ditions of cooking, cooling and the stock rooms 
have much to do with the usual unexplained 
difficulties of graining and fudging on the sur- 
face. 

The most popular base for this class of goods 
is caramel paste. It may be had in a wide 
range of qualities and at corresponding prices. 
It is poor economy to use a cheap one unless, 
of course, the price of finished article is the 
only consideration. Excellent grades are put 
out by several of the better suppliers and every 
eare should be taken to select the one that is 
best adapted for the work. 

Caramel paste should be ordered in reason- 
ably small quantities to insure a turnover of 
at least once a month. Provided you have a 
suitable storage room for this class of material, 
it may be kept almost indefinitely, but it is well 
not to forget that this is a milk product and 
should be handled as such. After a barrel is 
opened in the cooking room, it should not be 
allowed to just ‘‘stand around.’’ If it is not 
going to be used up immediately, return it to 
the Cool Room, where it belongs. 


Six Hints for Better Caramels 


There are half a dozen things to keep in 
mind in turning out high grade caramels: 

1. Use at least 8 lbs. of hard fat (such as 94° or 96° 
pressed cocoanut butter) to every 100 or 125 Ibs. of ma- 
terial. 

2. Use salt to bring out the flavor. 

3. Dissolve flavors in water or milk; do not put them 
in in the usual dry or extract form. 

4. Be careful not to pan your caramels on a warm or 
hot slab, as this will cause them to grain on the bottom. 

5. Have wrapping machine in a cool, dry room and 
wrap the caramels just as soon as possible after they are 
made. 

6. In stocking caramels, it is best to use sheet steel pans. 

Yours for Better Caramels. 
L. W. D., Supt., Candy Clinic 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


News Digest 


California—Alamar Candy Kitchen has started 

business at 160 West Alamar, Santa Bar- 
bara, the personnel of the company being 
Miss Marie Wagner of Bakersfield and 
John Koehl of Los Angeles. 
The John O. Gilbert Company of Jackson, 
Mich., have broken ground at Los Angeles 
for a $200,000 factory for the manufacture 
of eighteen lines of chocolate package goods 
for distribution west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and for trans-Pacific trade. 

Illinois—E. & A. Opler, Inc., Chicago, has pur- 
chased certain assets of the Walter J. 
Hirsch Company. The Peanut Butter de- 
partment will be continued, but “the candy 
manufacturing department will probably be 
discontinued,” says Mr. Opter. 

Iowa—W. J. Starr, senior partner of the Starr 
Ice Cream and Candy Company of Osage, 
has sold his active interest in the factory 
to Walter McCoy and Roger Sanders. 

Massachusetts—Cream of Chocolate Company, 
Waltham, has applied for permission to 
build an addition to their present plant at 
the corner of Jackson and Central streets. 

Minnesota—Louis J. Maschka, formerly field 
manager of the Curtiss Candy Company, 
has joined the Allen-Qualley Company, St. 
Paul, in a similar capacity. 

New York—National Biscuit Co., New York 
City, is acquiring a controlling interest in 
the outstanding shares of Christie Brown 
& Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. There 
will be no change in management, direc- 
torate or personnel of the organization, 
C. E. Edmunds continuing as president. 

Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania Confectioners’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, with officers 
elected as follows: President, A. E. Sander, 
York; first vice-president, Dewitt P. Henry, 
Philadelphia; second vice-president, John F. 
Bachman, Mt. Joy; third vice-president, 
D. L. Clark, Pittsburgh; secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur D. Bacon, Harrisburg. 

Tennessee—Lehmann Candy Company, 584 
Hernando street, Memphis, filed petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities listed at $30,- 
534.40 and assets of $11,184.57. 

Tennessee—Lovelace Candy Company, 127 Sec- 
ond avenue, N., Nashville, suffered a fire 
loss on June 29 amounting probably to 
$25,000, which was partially covered by in- 
surance. The entire machinery and equip- 
ment on the second floor of the plant was 
destroyed. 

Utah—The formal opening of the new $40,000 
factory and offices of the Ostler Candy Co.., 
143 South State street, Salt Lake City, took 
place June 18. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Illinois — Hanley- Lewis Confectionery Co., 
Union Arcade building. Wright street, 
Champaign. Capital, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: J. Frank Hanley, Leo W. Burk, 
Frank H. Lewis. 

Michigan—Hendrick Candy Co., 947 Wealthy 
street, S. E., Grand Rapids. Capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000 with $3,500 paid in. Incor- 
porators: Charles A. Hendrick, president, 
342 Paris avenue, S. E., Florence Hendrick, 
vice-president; Elkins Halladay, secretary 
and treasurer, 155 Dale street, N. E 

New York—D & M Candy Corporation, Bing- 
hamton. Capital, $20,000. Directors and 
subscribers: Clare W. Dunlap,*71 Cleveland 
avenue; Horace C. Millen, 189 Court street: 
Mack W. Terry, 697 Chenango street, Bing- 
hamton. 








Buying Etiquette 


for All Occasions 


How to be Popular, though a Buyer! 














When the salesman with the cleaning com- 
pounds offers to demonstrate the purity of his 
products by eating a mouthful or so in your 
presence, it is in order to lend him your whisk- 
broom and inquire solicitously the name of his 
nearest living relative. If this fails to deter 
him from going through with his gastronomical 
feat, request him to write a note to his under- 
taker asking him to leave the place the way 
he found it. 


Any salesman who loses three or more of 
your orders in succession is entitled to the sug- 
gection that his firm make you a “house ac- 
count.” Since this will leave him free to take 
up other duties, he will, of course, be thankful 
for your consideration. 


A good way to endear yourself to your broker 
is known as the triple-cross. Persuade him 
to confide in you the name of the party with 
whom he is working. If his principal won’t 
allow you the whole commission, offer the 
order to the broker on condition that he split 
fifty-fifty with the house. He will be im- 
pressed by your desire to see him make a little 
money. 


If the office boy requisitions a 50c chair pad 
to keep his new trousers from becoming shiny, 
point out to him that the same result may be 
achieved by standing up. Thrift can never be 
taught too early in life. 


As salesmen send in their cards, don’t of- 
fend them by your haste to get the ordeal over 
with. Wait half an hour or so before you call 
for them. Walking around all day is a very 
tiresome occupation and they should appreciate 
an opportunity to catch up with their sleep. 


As their cards are brought in, instead of 
piling them up in the order in which they ap- 
peared, try giving them the “Dutch cut” or 
practice up on a couple of good poker shuffles. 
This provides an interesting diversion from 
chewing the end of one’s lead pencil, besides 
being an excellent test of the salesmen’s en- 
durance. You will find that those who haven't 
got brains enough to leave will be much easier 
to get along with. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


ASK ME! 


Each month the editor asks ten questions of practical and scientific 

interest to superintendents, purchasing agents, sales managers and 

general executives in candy plants throughout the country. Do you 
read these questions every month? The live wires do. 


What produces gloss on 
hard candy? 


Which hard candy raw 
materials suffer most by 
exposure to direct sun- 
light? 


How does the storage of jar hard 
candy in a fluctuating temperature 
hasten the admission of moist air 
through minute leaks in the seals? 


Name three functions of grape prod- 
ucts used in hard candy manufacture. 


What is ‘‘color fudge’’ and how is it 
used in hard candy? 


Should the amount of acid used in 
hard candy batches vary according to 
the amount of flavoring material or 
the size of the batch? 


Is hard candy an amorphous form of 
sugar? 


What is a ‘‘fixative’’ and what is its 
application in hard candy manufac- 
ture? 


How many certified aniline colors are 
there? How many of them can you 
name? 


How does corn syrup lengthen the 
shelf life of hard candy? 





Preserve this page and check your answers 
with the answers which appear in next month’s 
issue. Each question scores 10 points. 70 is 
par. What’s your score? 














Answers to JUNE Questions 


‘ 


1. What causes ‘* caramel’’? 

Ans. The slight scorching of milk solids 
used in its manufacture. 

2. Why does cream sour? 

Ans. Bacteria normally present in all 
milk products decompose the milk sugar 
with the formation of lactic acid. 

3. What is accomplished by the pulling 
of taffy? 

Ans. Small bubbles of air are incorpo- 
rated in the mass, lightening the texture 
and making the taffy chew more easily. 

4. Why do some caramels break down 
more readily than others notwithstanding 
similarity in melting point? 

Ans. Breakdown is believed to be due 
to an improper casein-gel. This impair 
ment of the jelly structure of the caramel 
may be due to the use of an inferior milk 
product or to lack of care in its selection 
or inanufacture. 

5. Which classes of ingredient should 
be ‘‘standardized’’ in order to attain uni- 
formity in the finished product? 

Ans. Total sugars; fats; and milk sol- 
ids-less fat. 

6. What simple and effective means 








NEVERMELT 
CARAMELS + 
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have been discovered for keeping fudge 
soft? 

Ans. The use of invertase, or of some 
hygroscopic sugar such as malt sugar. 

7. What colloid is believed to perform 
a necessary and important function in 
caramel? 

Ans. Casein. 

8. What is the most economical source 
of milk solids for caramel work, flavor and 
texture of the finished product considered? 

Ans. ‘Where available, fresh unsweet- 
ened whole condensed milk, 10 per cent. 

9. What is meant by ‘‘ligatures’’ as ap- 
plied to the standardizing of caramel, coat- 
ing and ice cream batches? 

Ans. The application of an old arith- 
metic principle of proportion to ascertain- 
ing the quantities of two or more (take for 
example) fat-containing materials required 
to be used in order to obtain a given per- 
centage of the substance (in this instance, 
fat) in the final batch. 

10. What is the function of hard butters 
in caramel? 

Ans. To serve as a ‘‘lubricant,’’ pre- 
venting the caramel from sticking to the 
teeth; and to retard the collapse or soften- 
ing of the caramel at normal temperatures. 
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We Need the Jobber and the Jobber 


Needs Us—Let’s Cooperate 


Address delivered before the Pennsylvania 
Confectioners’ Association, at Wernersville 


BY WILLIAM E. JOHNSTON 


W. E. Johnston & Co., Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Johnston first showed the necessity of the jobber in distributing the 
manufacturers’ products, claiming that so long as there are small individual retailers 
the jobbers will be the medium through which they must be serviced. 





F perchance the jobber 
is compelled to fold up 
his tent, the retailer in 
most cases will cease to 
function efficiently, for 
the distance from the manufacturer 
to the small independent store can- 
not be negotiated in one jump.” It 
was his belief that “manufacturers 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
the jobber is entitled to much of 
the credit for the successful intro- 

duction of their product. Remove 
the jobber from the picture and 
what will happen to the manufac- 

turer with limited facilities to obtain 

a larger distribution. How, for 
instance, would a small manufac- 

turer with limited capital market a 
worthy product on a wide scale 
without the jobber? 

“Tt seems to me that the success 
of the candy industry in the future 
is going to be in proportion to the 
interest the manufacturer displays 
toward helping the jobber. Com- 
plete cooperation on the part of both 
of them is vitally necessary to ob- 
tain financial results. 

“The beginning of the jobber’s 
difficulties started in the year 1922, 
brought about by an increase of job- 
bers in small communities which 
compelled the paying of freight and 
drayage to compete with them. 

“The impression was created that 
20% gross profit was a big enough 
margin to bring a profit that would 
net the average jobber a nice in- 
come. The gradual increase in ex- 
penses were not considered very 
seriously; the result today has 
proven that such figuring will not 
suffice to keep the jobber in business 
on a profitable basis. In the face of 
a decreased margin of gross profit 
items due to nationally advertised 
goods which are sold on a much 
lower gross profit than 20%, the 











possibilities of continuing at the 
same rate of figuring it is impossible 
to earn a return on his business 
investment. 

“Referring to results prior to 
1915, jobbers will find they had a 
much greater opportunity to make a 
profit on a 20% margin than they 
have today, notwithstanding the 
fact that sales were as much as half 
of what they are today. It can 
therefore be readily seen that the 
jobber has been placed between two 
fires; on the one hand highly com- 
petitive conditions compelling oper- 
ation at a far greater expense; on 
the other hand a materially de- 
creased margin of profit, leaving 
him no chance whatever to survive 
the ordeal, unless some relief is to 
be had, which is not now in sight. 

“It might be said that competitive 
conditions are being somewhat cor- 
rected by the gradual elimination of 
the weak jobbers.. However, this is 
too slow a process, and often pro- 
duces contrary results. During the 
past two years the manufacturer has 
been obliged to close many good 
jobbing accounts, not due to credit 
conditions, but rather due to the 
fact that conditions which I have 
named brought about the liquidation 
of old established businesses. 

“Is the manufacturer going to 
stand by and see this situation be- 
come further aggravated, or is he 
going to respond to the jobbers’ 
solicitation for a closer cooperation 
which will give to the jobber a liv- 
ing profit and at the same time guar- 
antee the manufacturer’s future? 

“T am frank to say that I cannot 
suggest a way out of the dilemma 
and presume it is going to be the 
survival of the fittest until some re- 
lief is offered, although the problem 
is serious all will agree. 

“Here are the figures offered as 
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an actual cost of merchandising 
which seems to be the law of aver- 
age of the best regulated jobber’s 
experience. 

“Goods costing 60c, with freight 
averaging 3c a box, salesman’s com- 
missions 6-2/5c, freight and dray- 
age 1c, discounts allowed 1-3/5c, 
loss of bad accounts 2/5c, a total of 
72-9/10c a box. This does not ac- 
count for overhead, such as rent, in- 
surance, interest on investment and 
other expenses. The greater the 
cost per box the less profit is the 
natural conclusion. 

“I have endeavored to present 
only facts, which are submitted for 
your serious consideration, which I 
summarize as follows: 

“1. The recognized economic 
necessity of the candy jobber or 
wholesaler. 

“2. By concrete example we are 
forced to the conclusion that present 
conditions and cost have not only 
combined to prevent the jobber 
from enjoying a return on his in- 
vestment, but are threatening the 
loss of his capital. 

“3. The urgent need for inten- 
sive and intelligent cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer and whole- 
saler whereby each may operate at 


a profit commensurate with the 
services rendered and_ capital 
invested. 


“During the past five years job- 
bers have permitted matters to take 
their course hoping in some manner 
or other they would be corrected. 
Years ago these hopes may have 
been realized no doubt, however, 
with today’s mass production, inten- 
sive advertising, high pressure 
salesmanship and an ever-changing 
marketing plan, the problem must 
be solved by a thorough understand- 
ing of the relation each agency bears 
to and is dependent upon the other.” 
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Digest of the Doings of the 


Pennsylvania Confectioners’ Association 


at Their Annual Meeting, Wernersville 


HE annual convention held at 

Galen Hall, Wernersville, was 
well attended. The reports of your 
officers showed the various activities 
for the year. Ninety persons at- 
tended the banquet Friday night. 
The golf match was well handled 
and prizes awarded to the winners. 
The ladies were entertained by the 
committee in charge. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the conven- 
tion was a success. 

The paper presented by Mr. 
Johnston was discussed and the re- 
marks of Mr. C. S. Clark concern- 
ing the national advertising program 
were well received and cooperation 
promised. 

The following is a list of your 
new officers for the year 1928-29: 

A. E. Sander, president. 

DeWitt, P. Henry, first vice 
president. 

John A. Bachman, second vice 
president. 

D. L. Clark, third vice president. 

Arthur D. Bacon, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Executive committee: Harry 
Dangerfield, Pittsburgh; Wm. E. 
Johnston, Johnstown; L. A. Haus- 
lein, Philadelphia; John L. Messer, 
Pittsburgh; Wm. L. Murrie, 
Hershey; R. F. Kepple, Lancaster ; 
A. D. Stewart, Reading; Frank B. 
Putt, Philadelphia. 

Resolutions were passed endors- 
ing the National Confectioners’ 
Association. 

Fine fellowship prevailed. Opti- 
mism was expressed for the future 
of the candy business, although 
complaints were heard that things 
were not so rosy at the present. 

The candy industry is gradually 
changing in every branch due to 
general conditions. It is necessary 
to recognize these changes and re- 
quires intelligent thought and man- 
agement to keep going on a profit- 
able basis. Every individual must 
help work out his own salvation if 
he is to survive. The association is 
a big help, but it cannot be a cure-all 
for all the ills of the industry. 

In order to make the candy ad- 
vertising effective and national in 
scope every manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer should cooperate by 


writing to the National Advertising 
and Educational Department of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, 
111 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and obtain a list of the 
posters, signs, cuts, etc., and use 
them systematically. We should all 
join in Sweetest Day plans this year. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


Inquiries recently indicate that re- 
sale price legislation will have a 
much better chance at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. “We have retail 
price maintenance now by manufac- 
turers large enough to distribute 
direct to retailers, and it is unfair to 
smaller producers who sell through 
jobbers to refuse the advantage to 
them.” This is the argument being 
used these days and it is too true. 

Senate bill No. 2751, about punch 
boards, was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee, May 24th. No 
action was taken by the committee 
before Congress adjourned May 
29th. The bill will hold the same 
status when Congress convenes in 
December. We are advised that 
there is not much chance for favor- 
able action on the bill during the 
next session of Congress. 

We acknowledge receipt of a 
booklet circulated by Mr. H. W. 
Hoops, of Hawley & Hoops, New 
York, entitled “Which Way to 
Profitable Prosperity ?” and another 
written by him, “Trade Associa- 
tions, Rights and Duties of Mem- 
bers.” These books are very in- 
structive and timely. We suggest 
that you write to Mr. Hoops for 
copies of these books if you have 
not already received one or both of 
them. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will 
find a résumé of Mr. Johnston’s 
paper on the “Economic Necessity 
of the Jobber.” Constructive criti- 
cism of this article is solicited. 
Write the secretary what you think 
about it. 

Artuur D. Bacon, 
Secretary. 





Shotwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, candy manufacturers, of Chi- 
cago, has appointed Campbell- 
Ewald Company as its advertising 
agency. An advertising campaign 
is planned for fall. 
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Duchacek with J. W. Greer Co. 


Mr. Ralph Duchacek, for seven- 
teen years employed by the National 
Equipment Company, has joined 
the organization of the J. W. Greer 
Company, of Cambridge, Mass. 


L. J. Schwarz at Accra 


All who are interested in raw 
cocoa and its products will be grati- 
fied to learn of the appointment of 
Mr. L. J. Schwarz as United States 
Trade Commissioner on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

Mr. Schwarz has been connected 
for many years with the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it was 
he who investigated cocoa conditions 
on the Gold Coast in the winter of 
1925-1926 on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United 
States Shipping Board. 

The report which Mr. Schwarz 
made was very comprehensive and 
instructive and has led to great im- 
provement in the methods of han- 
dling shipments of defective cocoa. 

Mr. Schwarz’s headquarters will 
be at Accra, and, while as trade 
commissioner he will have charge of 
American interests in general, he 
will give particular attention to 
cocoa, and doubtless the reports 
which he will forward from time to 
time regarding crop conditions, 
stocks and so forth will enable 
American purchasers of cocoa to 
avoid many of the mistakes into 
which they have been led in the 
past through misinformation or the 
lack of any information at all. 

Association of Cocoa and Choco- 

late Manufacturers of the 
United States. 
Wm. K. Wallbridge, 


Secretary. 
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A Practical Candy Cost Manual 


Presenting a system for specialty manufacturers 


and another for 


the general 


line factory which 


requires cost data on each manufacturing department 


Joun T. RIORDA 








of the Cracker Jack Co., Chairman of the Cost Committee of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, outlines the contents of the cost 
manual and a plan for effecting a standardized method of cost find- 
ing and accounting for the confectionery industry. 


We are all aware that a change 
is greatly needed in our indusiry. 
Virtually, everywhere this has come 
to be a recognised fact. Many 
already have suffered from the con- 
tinual decline of prices and the nar- 
rowing profit margin. It would ap- 
pear what prosperity we have en- 
joyed is threatened. I understand 
that the net profit of the candy in- 
dustry in 1926 amounted to only 3% 
per cent on the invested capital. 
This you will agree is entirely too 
low. Some manufacturers are mar- 
keting products at a price which 
bears no relation to the total cost. 
The result being the consumer gets 
too much—the manufacturer too 
little. 


PPARENTLY there 
are only two avenues 
open to manufacturing 
confectioners today 
through which they can 
substantially increase their meager 
profit. The first is increasing con- 
sumption. The N.C. A. is conduct- 
ing the educational advertising cam- 
paign in a splendid manner:and the 
prospects are that it will be of con- 
structive value to the industry. The 
other avenue is through economy in 
manufacturing and marketing and 
this can not be accomplished with- 
out the knowledge of accurate op- 
erating costs. Keener competition 
I feel is the principal cause for this 
demand of a complete view of the 
real cost of doing business. 

Fore some time the Association 
has visioned the good that a uni- 
form cost accounting plan would do 
for the industry and last year set 
out anew to arouse the interest of 
its members. At the convention last 
year a committee of six members 
and a chairman was appointed and 
commissioned to construct a uni- 





form cost accounting system that 
would be especially adaptable to the 
operating conditions of the candy 
industry. Full of enthusiasm this 
committee made a survey of the par- 
ticular methods in use and drafted 
the better portions into a complete 
system of sound principles that will 
work equally as well in the smallest 
as in the largest plant. 

I now want to take a few min- 
utes’ time to tell you something 
about our new manual. The cost 
manual which we have designed is 
made up in two parts. In part one 
a very simple system is described. 
It is workable. Special pains have 
been taken to explain in detail all 
the necessary functions of a cost 
system. 


Part I—For Specialty Manufac- 


turers 

To start with a complete chart 
of accounts is given. It is realized 
that many manufacturers will not 
require all the accounts shown in 
the chart as it was drawn up to meet 
a variety of conditions. Those not 
needed for a particular manufac- 
tory can easily be omitted. 
eral pages are devoted to explain- 
ing the function of the accounts so 
that no mistake will be made in 
classifying times of income and ex- 
pense. 

The next step in part one of the 
manual is the detailed explanation 
of preparing estimated costs of 
candy. A complete form is included 
so that the text matter may be fully 
understood. This subject of esti- 
mating candy costs is of tremendous 
importance. 

How are we to know that our 
estimated costs are accurate? By 
proving the total of the estimated 
costs against the results of the en- 
tire business. This method of prov- 
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Sev- 


ing estimated costs is explained in 
detail in the manual. This feature 
of the system alone will be quite 
valuable to you. 

We advocate the use of perpetual 
inventories as they have many ad- 
vantages in their favor. However, 
we have provided for an alterna- 
tive method and that is the use of 
physical inventories. Both methods 
are explained so that you may take 
your choice. 

The system provides for drawing 
off monthly statements as we feel 
that all manufacturers will find this 
feature a distinct aid to manage- 
ment. However, the monthly state- 
ments may be omitted and as an 
alternative quarterly statements sub- 
stituted. 

We do not advocate actually clos- 
ing the books monthly or quarterly 
but prefer to arrive at the necessary 
information for statement purposes 
by means of analysis paper. Com- 
plete exhibits of working papers are 
shown in the manual for your guid- 
ance. We might add that we have 
had in mind at all times the Federal 
income tax phase of the business 
and have outlined the accounting 
system so as to make the prepara- 
tion of the returns less difficult. 

Specimens of operating  state- 
ments have been drawn up which 
show results in comparative form. 
These statements are monthly as 
well as cumulative, that is to say, 
for the year to date. A percentage 
analysis has been included. I he- 
lieve you will find these statements 
both instructive and interesting. 


Part II—For General Line Manu- 
facturers 


We now come to part two. This 
part of the work is an elaboration 
of part one. In it has been included 
the departmentalization of the fac- 

— | 
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tory by candy departments. This is 
for the purpose of determining re- 
sults of each class of candy—how 
much you are making or losing on 
the different classes of products. I 
want to make clear at this point the 
difference between parts one and 
two: 

In part one the entire business 
has been treated as a single depart- 
ment, while in part two the busi- 
ness has been divided into candy 
departments. In installing the sys- 
tem you would use either part one 
or part two; not both. They have 
been made interchangable; that is 
to say, anyone using part one may 
change over to part two and the 
change can be made from part two 
to part one. 


Handling “Overhead” 


Another extremely important 
point that we have covered exhaus- 
tively is the handling of the over- 
head—the factory, selling and ad- 
ministrative expense. Much has 
been said about this item of over- 
head. I dare say that many of you 
could increase your profit through 
the reduction of this item. A. proper 
control of expenses is absolutely 
indispensable to a successful busi- 
ness. The distribution of this over- 
head over product has been consid- 
ered by many as a difficult task. I 
agree that the incorrect handling of 
this item in the accounts may lead to 
disastrous results. It is, to say the 
least, a very illusive thing, this 
overhead. Especially when we con- 
sider the effect on it by the intro- 
duction of new products. I am sure 
you will be delighted with our 
treatment of the overhead and the 
suggestions we have made in the 
way of forms and illustrative ex- 
hibits. 


How to Prepare Operating 
Statements 


Not the least important of the 
material contained in part two is 
the section devoted to operating 
statements. Herein we give you 
suggestions as to the methods of 
preparation of various essential 
statements. Illustrations of com- 
parative statements have been made. 
These statements also show the unit 
costs and how these unit costs are 
arrived at. I am sure you will want 
a copy of the manual for the con- 
structive good it will do for you. 

Today in the industry the sys- 
tems in use range from the ordinary 
single entry to the highly involved 


accounting system. Regardless of 
what system you are now using, it 
is lacking in uniformity with other 
systems and cost comparisons are 
impossible. Think of this “com- 
parative” feature, whereby the man- 
ufacturer using the smallest plant 
can compare his costs with those of 
the largest and talk the same “cost 
language” when interchanging prac- 
tical experience. Enlightened com- 
petition is most desirable—we learn 
from others. Uniform systems have 
demonstrated their value in other 
industries as a gauge in finding ac- 
curate costs and because of the 
opportunity it affords of exchang- 
ing highly beneficial information. 
Whether you have a bookkeeper or 
an accounting department, the com- 
mittee had your every requirement 
in view when developing the system. 

I would like to emphasize here 
that the term “uniform” has refer- 
ence to methods of accounting and 
not to predetermined elements of 
costs. This is an important dis- 
tinction and it is necessary for you 
to understand this difference. It 
should not be interpreted that costs 
are to be averaged within the in- 
dustry and the members use these 
costs in fixing their selling prices. 
This is absolutely the wrong idea of 
a uniform cost system. The system 
does not hold a member to any hard 
or fast rule, but simply means the 
use of similar methods in determin- 
ing costs. Due to varying condi- 
tions in different localities and in 
different plants, deviations in detail 
must be permitted, but the funda- 
mentals should be followed through- 
out to insure accurate costs. As 
stated before, it is a system of prin- 
ciples, each member using these 
principles. to determine his own 
costs. No manufacturer can have 
costs that are identical with that of 
another manufacturer. 

The committee believes that the 
adoption of the uniform cost system 
in the candy industry will be a large 
factor in stamping out the evil of 
price-cutting. It is the general 
opinion that when a manufacturer 
knows his actual cost he will stand 
firm on a fair selling price. By 
using a good cost system a manu- 
facturer will not have to guess at 
his cost and hope to make a profit. 


Why Previous Cost Systems 
Were a Failure 


The outlook is most encouraging 
and the association will stick to its 
purpose until the desired goal is 
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reached. Some twelve years ago, as 
you no doubt are aware, the asso- 
ciation published a cost manual. 
That it did not meet with success 
was soon evident. Three years later 
the Midland Club designed and pre- 
pared a cost accounting and cost 
finding plan for manufacturing con- 
fectioners. Both the National and 
Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tions approved of the plan. The 
Midland cost system was adopted 
by about twenty-five manufacturers. 
This was far from satisfactory. 

Let us consider for a few min- 
utes the reasons for the failure of 
these plans. One of them had a 
very objectionable method of treat- 
ing some of the expense items. In- 
stead of charging these items as a 
part of the cost of the product, they 
were offset against miscellaneous 
income, such as cash discounts on 
purchases and interest received. 

Neither of the two cost plans 
provided a check on the accuracy of 
the individual candy costs. This is 
one of the important features of a 
cost system. The individual costs 
cannot be controlled unless they are 
balanced against the results of the 
whole business. The total of the 
individual costs should balance with 
the costs as per books. If it does 
not, the costs are wrong somewhere. 
Unless the cost sheets are constantly 
brought up to date, to a higher de- 
gree of perfection, the costs will be, 
most likely, underestimated. 

No provision had been made in 
either manual for the securing of 
departmental costs. By this I mean 
a monthly profit and loss statement 
of the hard goods department, the 
chocolate department, etc. I realize 
that there are many manufacturers 
who do not go to this extent in 
securing information relative to 
their business, but there are on the 
other hand many who feel that this 
information is absolutely necessary 
in the management of their busi- 
ness. 

Installation of the Cost System 

A question that has not been 
fully decided is the plan of instal- 
lation. Several methods have been 
suggested. I will outline what, in 
my opinion, is the best way to se- 
cure the general acceptance of the 
uniform cost accounting plan. I 
believe that an accounting bureau 
should be maintained by the associ- 
ation. It would be the duty of this 
accounting bureau to make the in- 
stallations. They would also be 
charged with the duty of developing 
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an interest in the plan so as to make 
a success of it. 

I advocate a definite scale of 
charges for performing the work of 
installation in a factory, the fee to 
be based on sales. In this way a 
manufacturer will know exactly 
what it will cost him. In this con- 
nection I should say that to smaller 
manufacturers the fee would be con- 
siderably less than the work is 
worth. We are interested in get- 
ting everyone sold on the impor- 
tance of the system and want to 
make it as easy for everyone as we 
can. Of course, this means that 
the expense of the accounting bu- 
reau will be partially returned 
through instaliation fees, but the 
balance would be a general charge 
on the membership. In this con- 
nection I believe it a good plan to 
extend the same privileges to candy 
manufacturers outside of the asso- 
ciation membership. There are 
many outside of the association who 
need the uniform system, and to 
sell one of them on this plan is to 
secure a friend for the association. 

I also want to say that there are 


undoubtedly some systems now in 
use that wlil require only minor 
changes to bring them in line with 
the uniform system. I hope that 
manufacturers having such systems 
can be persuaded to make the re- 
quired changes. 
Interchange of Cost Information 

The association in the future will 
undoubtedly undertake to inter- 
change cost information. This is 
permitted by law and is of great 
benefit. To do this it is, of course, 
necessary to secure the cooperation 
of the membership. Under this plan 
the identity of the reporting mem- 
bers is undisclosed. The informa- 
tion is gathered by the secretary or 
by an accounting bureau in the sec- 
retary’s office and reported back in 
group totals and unit costs by 
classes and territories. It should be 
distinctly understood that there is 
no possible chance of the identity 
of the reporting member becoming 
known. 

As an example of items to be 
reported take the following: aver- 
age sales price, cash discounts, labor 








overhead, marketing 
and so on by both classes of candy 
and territorial zones. This is of 
direct interest to you, because the 
reports can be circulated so as to 
permit you to compare costs with 
group figures in your locality. 
Many trade associations are en- 
gaged in this activity at the present 
time and are doing so with success. 

It should be borne in mind that 
in no way whatsoever must the data 
thus supplied be used in fixing 
prices or attempting to fix prices or 
any concerted action. The infor- 
mation is to be used solely for edu- 
cational purposes and for the indi- 
vidual guidance of the member. He 
must use his own actual costs. This 
distinction is amply set out by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Maple Floor- 
ing case. 

As a prerequisite to the collection 
and dissemination of cost informa- 
tion it is, of course, necessary to 
have the on a comparable 
basis. This is another reason why 
we urge the use of the uniform 
system. 


costs, costs, 


costs 








Sweetening the Day for Crippled Children in Brooklyn Hospital 


New York Candy Manufacturers Celebrate Children’s Day, June 16, by Distributing 
Candy to 12,000 Unfortunate Children in Institutions Throughout the City 
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1,649,308. Apparatus for Making and 
Filling Chocolate Tubes. Lewis 
Hunter, Yonkers, N. Y., assignor to 
Remsen T. Williams, Kensington, N. 
Y. Filed Dec. 5, 1923. Serial No. 
678,723. 1 Claim. (Cl. 107—1.) 


In an apparatus of the character de- 
scribed, a core forming nozzle, a sup- 
ply chamber communicating with said 
nozzle and adapted to contain’ core 
forming material, a tubular envelope 
forming opening surrounding the core 
forming nozzle, a compression cylinder 
communicating with said opening and 
adapted to contain chocolate in soild 
state, means for applying sufficient 
pressure to the chocolate to force it 
through said tubular forming opening 
to form the chocolate into a tubular 
envelope, means for refrigerating the 
chocolate while in the compression cyl- 
inder sufficient to preclude the heat of 
compression from reducing the choco- 
late to a plastic state while passing 
through the tubular opening, and 
means for exuding the core forming 
material through the core forming 
nozzle into the chocolate tube thus 
produced and during the formation 
thereof. 

1,652,789. Composite Candy. Harry 
S. Moore, Atlantic City, N. J., assig- 
nor to Arlington Moore, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 23, 1922. Serial 
No. 590,145. 1 Claim. (Cl. 99—16.) 


The combination of a candy shell 
conical in shape, whereby a series of 
them may be nested, and having a 
downwardly flaring hole in its bottom, 
of a stick having a substantially con- 
ical candy boss molded thereon, said 
stick being adapted to be inserted in 
the hole with the candy boss filling 
said opening. 
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1,662,637. Candy Menu Stand. Charles 
Chilton Chase, St. Joseph, Mo. Filed 
Mar. 5, 1927. Serial No. 173,041. 9 
Claims. (Cl. 211—126.) 


9. In a menu stand of the class de- 
scribed, side walls having vertical rear 
edges, vertical portions at their front 
edges near the bottom, said edges be- 
ing then directed upwardly and rear- 
wardly at an inclination for a distance 
and then at an obtuse angle rearward- 
ly to the top edge of the edges of the 
sides at the back, a brace member be- 
tween said sides at the bottom of their 
near edges, upper and lower brace 
members between said _ sides at the 
lower vertical portion and at the junc- 
ture of the inclined portions to set the 
upper brace member rearwardly from 
the lower inclined portions at the bot- 
tom, said braces having turned edges 
and slots in the top edges thereof with 
a flange at the bottom, bottom por- 
tions spaced apart between the sides 
and having their forward ends engag- 
ing the braces at the front and having 
the sides anchored to the sides of the 
stand and their rear edges directed up- 
wardly and secured to said sides, the 
upper bottom portion extending down- 
wardly at converging relation to the 
lower bottom portion providing upper 
and lower supports spaced apart, par- 
titions on said walls and having their 
ferward ends fitting the slots of the 
front braces and having tongues con- 
nected to said bottom walls and up- 
wardly directed portions, to provide 
compartments running from front to 
rear, the lower compartment being ac- 
cessible between the upwardly direct- 
ed portions at the rear, and having 
their lower ends exposed in front of 
the upper compartments, and a sign 
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member secured to the sides above the 
upper compartments at the rear edges 
of the side portion and adapted to con- 
tact with the top edge at its bottom 
to prevent rearward displacement of 
said sign. 


1,656,590. Method and Means for 
Molding Candy. Alfred T. Long- 
streth and Paul M. Longstreth, Col- 
lingswood, N. J. Filed Feb. 26, 
1926. Serial No. 90,718. 11 Claims. 
(Cl. 107—13.) 


5. In a candy molding machine, 
means for rolling a mass of thick 
candy paste candy material into rod 
shaped bodies and forming the same 
into subdivided parts of substantially 
equal size, combined with means for 
rolling the subdivided parts into ball- 
shaped bodies, and additional means 
for rolling the ball-shaped bodies into 
egg-shaped forms. 


1,650,513. Candy-Crystallizing Ma- 
chine. Paul Sidney Henderson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Filed Feb. 5, 
1926. Serial No. 86,301. 8 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—4.) 


1. A crystallizing machine compris- 
ing a plurality. of superposed syrup 
pans, and a member carrying means 
for supporting articles above the re- 
spective pans and movable to sub- 
merge the articles simultaneously in 
the respective pans at one operation. 


8. A crystallizing machine, com- 
prising a frame having superposed 
syrup pans therein, a rack movable 
vertically in the frame and carrying 
means for supporting baskets above 
the respective pans, a shaft, and cables 
adapted to wind on and unwind from 
said shaft and connected to the rack 
for raising and lowering it 
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J{REAM PLANT 


he Machine that is revolutionizing 
ream making « << ~< « 


From Pre-melt Kettle to 
Hopper of Depositor in 
One Continuous Operation 


Gives you a wonderfully smooth texture 

soft cream of highest quality. Will save 

you considerable floor space. Will set 
a ready to coat in one hour. Automati- 
positor cally controlled by one man. 


The most talked of machine at the 
Chicago Convention. 


Ask Us To Tell You More About It 


Baker- Perkins Company, Inc. 


Factory: Saginaw, Mich, U. S. A. 


Sales --250 Park Ave - New York 








1,658,379. Chocolate Machine. Paul G. 
Holstein, Carlstadt, N. J., and Emil 
V. Raue, New York, N. Y., assignors 
to J. M. Lehmann Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of 
New York. Filed June 14, 1922. 
Serial No. 568,329. 11 Claims. (Cl. 
83—45.) 


1. In a chocolate working machine, 
the combination with a bowl having a 
stationary grinding surface terminating 
short of the end walls of the bowl, of 
a reciprocatory roll operable on said 
surface, and revoluble means located 
between the end walls of the bow! and 
the grinding surface for freeing the 
walls of the bowl of and for returning 
the material which is forced from the 
surface by the movement of the roll 
to said surface. 

1,649,307. Methd of Making Choco- 
late Products. Lewis B. Hunter, 
Yonkers, N. Y., assignor to Remsen 
T. Williams, Kensington, N. Y. 
Filed July 16, 1923. Serial No. 651,- 
908. 5 Claims. (Cl. 107—54.) 





5. The process of molding chocolate, 
or chocolate and its compounds, which 
comprises cooling a mass of chocolate 
or chocolate and its compounds to a 
point substantially below its melting 
point, and then exerting sufficient pres- 
sure upon said mass of chocolate or 
its compounds to force it through a 
die opening of the desired shape, while 
maintaining the chocolate or its com- 
pounds cold and in its solid state. 
1,664,464. Candy Box. Frederick A. 

Purchas, McGraw, N. Y: Filed Dec. 

3, 1926. Serial No. 152,471. 4 Claims. 

(Cl. 46—37.) 


1. A box simulating a log cabin in 
appearance and including a body and a 
cover, the walls of said body com- 
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prising front, rear and end walls com- 
posed of superimposed logs, the logs 
at right angles to each other having 
interengagement, a catch supported by 
the body and adapted to engage the 
cover, and one of the logs of the box 
operatively engaging the catch and 
adapted to be moved to operate the 
catch. 

1,661,460. Confection-Coating Machine. 
Alonzo Linton Bausman, Springfield, 
Mass., assignor to National Equip- 
ment Company, Springfield, Mass., a 
Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1924. Serial No. 748,931. 
16 Claims. (Cl. 91—3.) 





1. In a confection coating machine, 
a casing, an endless belt for carrying 
confections therethrough, spaced  de- 
vices over which said belt is trained in 
loop form and disposed one at each 
end of the confection carrying stretch 
thereof, and means for ho!d'ng said de- 
vices against movement toward one 
another, said means permitting either 
device to be lifted therefrom and when 
so lifted to be moved toward the other 
devise sufficiently to allow it to be 
slipped endwise out of the loop of said 
belt leaving the latter free for removal 
from the casing. 

15. The combination with a confec- 
tion coating machine, of a feed table 
therefor, comprising two hingedly-con- 
nected sections normally lying end to 
end in a common plane, a feed belt 
traveling over said table in its upper 
lap and returning in its lower lap be- 
neath said table, a support spaced from 
said machine to which support one end 
of one of said sections is pivotally con- 
nected, a suppart adjacent said ma- 
chine for the opposite end of the other 
section, said sections arranged to fold 
upwardly in jackknife fashion and to 
swing upwardly on said pivotal con- 
nection without removing said belt 
into an inoperative position, and means 
on one section to engage the other sec- 
tion and prevent jackknife movement 
of the sections in a downward direc- 
tion. 

1,662,572. Reducing or Refining Ap- 
paratus for Chocolate, Cocoa and the 
Like. Frederick George Fryer, York, 
England. Filed July 19, 1926. Serial 
No. 123,471. 19 Claims. (Cl. 83—3.) 
1. Reducing or refining apparatus 

for chocolate, cocoa or the like, com- 
prising a pair of relatively rotatable 
discs having operative faces pressed to- 
gether into a single plane under yield- 
ing pressure, each disc having a sur- 
face made up of elemental annular 
disc-areas and having reducing walls 
forming reducing surfaces, the total 
area of all those elements of said re- 
ducing surfaces which lie in an ele- 
mental annular disc-area_ increasing 
substantially proportionately with the 
radius of the elemental annular disc- 
area. 
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1,647,944. Candy Mold. Eduardo Villa- 
senor, Merida, Mexico, assignor of 
one-half to Rudecindo Peniche, 
Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. Filed May 
28, 1926, Serial No. 112,295, and.in 
Mexico Feb. 10, 1926. 9 Claims. 
(Cl. 107—19.) 


2. A confectionery mo!d split verti- 
cally into two halves, in combination 
with a plate inserted vertically there- 
between and a separate core, the mold 
cavity being of its maximum horizontal 
circumference at the top and formed 
in the plate as well as the two halves, 
the edge of the plate which forms part 
of the mold cavity being cut to retain 
the molded article in the plate against 
lateral movement in either direction. 
1,663,987. Apparatus for Coating Ar- 

ticles. Charles Murdock Jamieson, 

Winter Haven, Fla., assignor, by 

mesne assignments, to Brogdex 

Company, Winter Haven, Fla., a 

Corporation of Florida. Filed Feb. 

14, 1922, Serial No. 536,553. Re- 

newed Aug. 20, 1927. Claims. 

(Cl. 91—41.) 











5. Coating apparatus for fruit or 
like articles comprising in combination, 
means for applying coating material 
including elements presenting surfaces 
adapted to receive a spread of the coat- 
ing material and means for spreading 
said material thereon, said elements be- 
ing arranged to present said surfaces 
in juxtaposition to engage the articles 
to be coated at points spaced circum- 
ferentially thereof, means for project- 
ing the articles to be coated in a roll- 
ing movement along said surfaces, said 
elements being movable to vary the 
axes of rotation of said articles in said 
rolling movement along said surfaces, 
means to move said elements, and 
means arranged to receive said arti- 
cles from said surfaces and operative 
to distribute adhering coating material 
thereover. 

10. Coating apparatus comprising, 
in combination, composition-applying 
roll means, and rubbing or brushing 
means arranged to provide runway 
means receiving articles from said roll 
means. 
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1,672,741. Candy - Cutting Machine. 
Arthur R. Thurston, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Filed June 23, 1921. Serial No. 479,- 
870. 1 Claim. (Cl. 107—21.) 














A.candy cutting machine, including 
a support and a movable candy sup- 
porting bed thereon, uprights sup- 
ported at the opposite sides of the bed, 
a horizontal plate adjustable on the 
uprights and having a pair of depend- 
ing parallel guide plates each provided 
with an outwardly directed horizontal 
flange on its lower edge, a knife blade 
disposed for vertical slidable move- 
ment between the guide plates and pro- 
jecting above said plates, a transverse 
head on the upper end of the blade, 
posts secured to and depending from 
opposite ends of the head, coil springs 
encircling the posts and bearing against 
the head and the support, the lower 
end of each post having a projecting 
lug, a transverse shaft beneath the sup- 
port, and a rotatable disk on each end 
of the shaft having regularly spaced 
lugs for successive engagement with 
the lugs of the posts for depressing 
the latter to bring the blade into cut- 
ting relation with the candy against 
the upward action of the coil springs. 
1,672,522. Confection-Conveying Ma- 

chine. Jesse W. Greer and Freder- 

ick W. Greer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Filed May 25, 1926. Serial No. 111,- 

506. 38 Claims. (Cl. 107—7.) 
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5. A machine of the class described, 
comprising in combination, a series of 
trays, means for advancing the trays 
along a predetermined path, plaques 
upon the trays, a plaque supporting 
surface adjacent said path, means for 
directing the forward end of each 
plaque upwardly over said surface as 
the trays successively reach a predeter- 
mined position, means for depositing 
articles upon the plaques while they 
are removed from the trays, and means 
for placing the loaded plaques upon the 
trays. 

1,675.415. Candy Package. John 
Liebrich, Indianavolis, Ind. Filed 
April 1, 1925. Serial No. 19,773. 3 
Claims. (Cl. 229—42.) 





2. An article separator sheet adapted 


to contain a plurality of articles and 
comprising a flexible separator sheet 
upon which a plurality of articles are 
adapted to rest, said sheet having in- 
tegral vertical irregular puckers folded 
in the sheet on all sides of each of the 
articles thereon between the adjacent 
articles. 

1,667,765. Delivery Apparatus for Con- 
fectionery Machines. Alonzo Lin- 
ton Bausman, Springfield, Mass., as- 
signor to National Equipment Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., a Corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts. Filed May 
17, 1926. Serial No. 109,579. 4 
Claims. (Cl. 198—203.) 




















1. In a delivery apparatus for con- 
fectionery machines, an endless belt 
adapted in its upper stretch of travel 
to carry confections, an endless driving 
belt which in its upper stretch of travel 
underlies, frictionally engages and sup- 
ports a substantial portion of the upper 
stretch of the confection carrying belt, 
and a second endless belt which in its 
upper stretch of travel moves in the 
same direction as the lower stretch of 
the driving belt and is adapted to un- 
derlie and support a substantial por- 
tion of the confection carrying belt in 
its lower stretch of travel, said driving 
belt in its lower stretch of travel and 
said second belt in its upper stretch 
of travel adapted to receive between 
them said confection carrying belt in 
its lower stretch of travel and to fric- 
tionally engage opposite faces thereof. 
1,667,763. Confectionery Machine. 

George J. Armstrong, Minneapolis, 

Minn. Filed Apr. 25, 1921. Serial 

No. 464,106. 6 Claims. (Cl. 107 





2. <A confectionery machine includ- 
ing a frame, tracks on said frame op- 
posedly projecting and arranged in 
adjacent pairs, a series of unconnected 
cutting elements slidably mounted on 
each nair in adjacent contacting paral- 
lelism whereby, upon movement of one 
element, all elements on such pair are 
moved, a removable portion in one 
track allowing a cutting element to be 
removed or replaced, means on each 
element adapted to be engaged by a 
driving means, supports resting against 
the back of the cutting elements be- 
tween their respective ends to prevent 
them from bending, and driving means 
simultaneously to engage and move 
an element on each pair whereby both 
series of elements are simultaneously 
driven. 


1,660,541. Easily-Soluble Cocoa Pow- 
der and Process of Making Same. 
Hermann Pollm.nn, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Filed “Dec. 15, 1925, Serial 
No. 75,624, and in Germany Oct. 30, 
1925. 7 ae ey 99—11.) 
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2. An improved easily soluble co- 


coa-powder comprising cocoa-powder 

intimately mixed with phytosterine- 

containing phosphatides. 

1,660,380. Confectionery Machine. 
Irvin J. Handlen, Green Bay, Wis. 
Filed May 19, 1926. Serial No. 110,- 
163. 1 Claim. (Cl. 107—13.) 


In a candy rolling machine of the 
character described, a pair of side 
frame members, each side frame mem- 
ber including an upper section, and : 
lower section, means for spacing the 
sections apart and allowing for adjust- 
ment therebetween, a pair of endless 
belts one between the upper sections 
and one between the lower sections, 
means for moving said endless belt so 
that their adjacent faces will move in 
opposite directions, said means includ- 
ing a pair of gears, one associated with 
each belt, an idler gear therebetween 
and in mesh therewith, a stub shaft for 
said idler gear, a lever, said stub shaft 
being carried by said lever, and a pin 
and slot means for mounting said lever 
on one of the frame sections whereby 
the lever may be swung to shift the 
idler in proper mesh with the pair of 
gears when the space between the gears 
is varied by the adjusting of the sec- 
tions. 

73,623. Candy Box. Frank J. Schlei- 
cher, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 11, 
1927. Serial No. 22,721. Term of 
patent 3% years. 


The ornamental design for a candy 
box, substantially as shown. 
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Another Liberty Advertisement 
Helps Boost Hot Weather Sales 


spe National Confectioners’ 

Association is helping boost 
candy dealers’ hot weather sales 
by another full-page, four-color 
advertisement in the August 4th 
issue of Liberty Magazine. Deal- 
ers are particularly urged to tie 
in with the August advertisement. 
Judging the future by the past, 
we believe that dealers who see 
their sales hit the high spots in 
August will be those who take 
full advantage of this impressive 
advertising. 


Special Dealer Helps for 


Identifying Yourself with 


the National Campaign 


Reprints of the Liberty Ad- 
vertisement ~ in all the beau- 
tiful colors of the actual Liberty 
advertisement. Tells people that 
an advertisement for you has ap- 
peared in this famous magazine. 


Window Transparencies~ 
with slogan phrases reminding 
passers-by of the value of buy- 
ing candy. 

Window Posters~ 

in catchy colors. 


Package Inserts ~ 
that sell people on the 
wholesome goodness of 


candy. 344""x 54”. 
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Glassine Candy Bags ~ for 
tastefully packaging small unit 
sales. 

Electrotypes ~ of the selling 
slogan “Sweeten the Day With 
Candy.” For letterheads, news- 
paper advertising, etc. 


Write for Free Samples 


The association will send you— 
without charge—samples of deal- 
er help material. Write for them 
today. Full descriptions and prices 
are given. Only by seeing these 
actual samples can you best de- 
termine how they will fit into 
your store’s publicity program. 
(They are sold to you at cost.) 


What are Your 
Sales Problems? 


Does your window display lack 
the proper kick? Does your ad- 
vertising need a fresh punch? Do 
you want ideas and suggestions 
on any phase of your advertising 
or selling? Write us the story of 
your problems. We’ll try to help 
you solve.them. Address: 
Advertising and Educa- 
tional Dept., National 
Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Room 802, 180 West 
Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


This is the ninth of a series of full page advertisements which will deal with 
important facts about the National Confectioners’ Association Advertising and 
Educational Campaign. Look for the tenth of this series in our August issue. 









































